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SUMMARY 

Self-employed  farmers  are  in  the  seventh  year  of  their  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  coverage.  This  report  presents  the  results  of  inter- 
views conducted  in  the  Rocky  Mount  (North  Carolina)  Social  Security 
District  during  the  early  summer  of  1959 •  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  t* 
determine  the  extent  of  participation  of  farm  operators  and  landlords  in 
the  OASI  program  and  to  appraise  the  impact  of  the  program  upon  farming 
arrangements,  retirement  plans,  and  so  forth. 

Each  year  since  they  became  eligible,  farm  operators  and  landlords 
have  shown  a  consistent  increase  in  the  proportion  paying  social  security 
taxes.  In  1959,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  approximately  three-fourths 
were  contributing.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  reason  for  nonpayment 
was  that  income  was  too  low  to  warrant  it.  However,  a  number  said  they 
did  not  participate  because  they  didn't  know  they  should,  didn't  know  how, 
or  just  weren't  interested. 

In  1958>  when  59  percent  of  the  farm  operator  sample  reported  con- 
tributing, another  16  percent  should  have  paid  according  to  their  gross 
and  net  income  figures.  On  the  same  basis,  payment  was  optional  for  an 
additional  l*f  percent. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  landlords  were  familiar  with  the  "material 
participation"  provision  and  about  three-fourths  of  these  took  advantage 
of  the  provision. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  farm  operator  sample  and  one-fourth  of  the 
landlord  sample  reported  having  made  social  security  contributions  on 
nonfarm  wages  received  by  them. 

Four  out  of  five  social  security  tax  returns  were  prepared  by  some- 
one outside  of  the  family.  Many  did  not  know  what  method  had  been  used 
to  compute  the  amount  of  net  earnings  on  which  the  tax  was  paid. 

Two-thirds  of  the  respondents  65  years  of  age  or  over  in  both  the 
farm  operator  and  landlord  samples  were  social  security  beneficiaries. 

Although  some  social  security  beneficiaries  made  significant  changes 
in  their  farming  arrangements  after  they  became  beneficiaries,  few  admitted 
making  changes  before  becoming  beneficiaries.   Between  195^  and  1959  the 
proportion  of  beneficiaries  who  were  "landlords  only"  increased  from  less 
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than  one- third  to  almost  one-half  of  the  total.   Sharecroppers  were  most 
apt  to  retire  from  farming  upon  becoming  beneficiaries. 

As  high  as  16  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  in  one  year  reported  a 
decrease  in  number  of  acres  farmed.  However,  only  5  percent  reported 
selling  any  land. 

Record  keeping  has  been  encouraged  by  social  security  coverage. 
Record  keeping  is  most  common  among  the  younger  farmers  and  landlords j 
but  beneficiaries  who  were  still  farming  (in  contrast  to  others  of  simi- 
lar age)  had  a  higher  proportion  keeping  records  than  any  except  the 
youngest  age  group  of  landlords. 

On  the  average,  beneficiaries  have  a  level  of  living  equal  to  all 
but  the  younger  landlords.  One  might  conclude  that  in  most  instances 
social  security  benefits  have  played  a  significant  part  in  making  the 
maintenance  of  this  level  of  living  possible.  However,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  those  farmers  with  the  lowest  levels  of  living  may  be 
expected  to  have  had  more  difficulty  meeting  the  requirements  qualifying 
them  for  social  security  benefits. 

Less  than  one-fifth  of  those  between  50  and  65  years  of  age  said 
that  they  ever  intended  to  retire.  Only  6  percent  of  the  farm  operators 
in  this  age  category  were  planning  changes  in  their  farming  operations 
for  social  security  purposes.  However,  txro-fifths  indicated  that  they 
would  either  give  up  working  or  reduce  the  amount  of  work  they  did  when 
they  reached  retirement  age. 

Farm  owners  expect  to  stay  on  their  own  farms  after  reaching  65  years 
of  age,  and  sharecroppers  and  other  tenants  expect  to  remain  at  least  in 
the  same  county  in  which  they  are  now  residing. 

Only  one-fifth  of  the  farm  operators  and  one-fourth  of  the  landlords 
expected  their  income  after  retirement  to  be  less  than  their  present  income. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  stated  that  they  first  qualified 
for  social  security  benefits  in  1957  or  1958.  One-fifth  qualified  in  1956, 
and  only  7  percent  qualified  in  the  first  half  of  1959. 

Less  than  one- seventh  of  the  beneficiaries  reported  making  any  changes 
in  their  farming  activities  after  qualifying  for  social  security  benefits. 
About  one-half  of  those  making  changes  rented  out  their  farms.  An  addi- 
tional one-fourth  retired  or  quit  farming. 


Over  three-fourths  of  the  responses  as  to  what  use  was  made  of 
social  security  income  involved  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities, 
paying  off  debts,  or  medical  expenses.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the 
beneficiaries  reported  that  they  were  in  only  fair  or  poor  health  at 
the  time  of  the  survey.  The  most  frequently  reported  types  of  illness 
or  physical  impairment  were  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  and  of 
the  bones  and  organs  of  movement. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  beneficiaries  have  no  health  insurance 
coverage.  Of  those  that  do  have  coverage  of  some  sort,  the  average 
premium  was  $76,06   per  year. 

Most  of  the  respondents  were  aware  that  self-employed  farm  operators 
are  now  covered  by  social  security.  There  was,  however,  little  apparent 
awareness  of,  or  appreciation  for,  the  survivors  and  disability  features 
of  the  program. 


IMPACT  OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  OLD  AGE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 
ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  LIFE  IN  EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

*y 

William  S.  Folkinan*  and  C.  Horace  Hamilton** 

Introduction 

The  83rd  Congress  amended  the  Social  Security  Act  in  195^  to  extend 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  coverage  to  farm  operators  and  their  fami- 
lies on  essentially  the  same  basis  as  had  been  provided  previously  for 
self-employed  nonfarm  business  men.   These  amendments  also  made  it  obliga- 
tory for  farmers  to  pay  self- employment  taxes  on  their  income  from  farming. 
Prior  to  these  changes,  studies  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Texas,  and  Wis- 
consin revealed  that  most  farm  operators  in  these  states  favored  this 
legislation. 

As  a  result  of  provisions  in  effect  since  1950  for  all  covered  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  farm  operators  who  became  65  years  of  age  before 
July  1,  195^9  needed  only  six  quarters  of  coverage  to  qualify.   (For  most 
kinds  of  covered  work,  employees  get  one  quarter  of  coverage  for  each 
calendar  quarter  in  which  they  are  paid  $50  or  more  in  wages 5  farm  workers 
acquire  one  quarter  of  coverage  for  each  ^100  of  cash  wages  paid  within  a 
year  by  their  employers — up  to  four  quarters  per  year.  Self-employed  per- 
sons receive  four  quarters  of  coverage  for  each  year  in  which  they  report 
covered  self- employment  earnings.)  As  a  consequence,  in  the  first  half  of 
1956  some  farm  operators  began  to  receive  benefit  payments  based  solely  on 
their  farm  self-employment  earnings.  However,  later  studies  in  Kentucky, 
Maine,  and  Iowa  revealed  that  substantial  proportions  of  farm  operators 
were  ineligible  for  participation  because  of  low  income  while  another 

*Social  scientist,  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life  Branch,  Economic 
and  Statistical  Analysis  Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

**Professor,  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station. 
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smaller  group,  although  eligible,  were  not  participating  because  of  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  their  status  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  represents  a  cooperative  undertaking  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  (Economic  Research  Service)  of  the  U.  3.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Social  Security  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Begun  in  the  spring  of  1959?  it  was  designed  to 
determine  the  characteristics  of  farm  operators,  farm  landlords,  and 
beneficiaries  (qualified  on  the  basis  of  their  farm  self- employment  in- 
come) in  the  survey  area,  their  relationship  to  or  extent  of  participa- 
tion in  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  program,  and  the  factors 
associated  with  the  types  of  relationships  reported. 

The  study  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  agricultural  extension  and  other 
governmental  programs  such  as  those  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  seeking  to  acquaint  farm  operators  and  farm 
landlords  with  their  obligations  and  benefits  available  under  the  extended 
OASI  program.   It  will  also  provide  data  which  will  be  helpful  in  estimat- 
ing future  changes  in  the  number  of  persons  receiving  old  age  assistance. 
It  can  also  be  used  to  appraise  changes  in  levels  of  living  of  retired 
farm  operators  or  surviving  dependents  of  farm  operators  and  in  assessing 
changes  in  rental  arrangements  on  farms.   In  addition,  the  study  can 
indicate  the  influence  that  OASI  ooverage  is  having  on  migration  from  the 
farms,  on  changes  in  the  size  of  farms,  and  on  the  allocation  of  resources 
to  agricultural  production. 

Specifically,  the  objectives  of  the  study  are: 

1.  To  determine  the  proportions  and  characteristics  of  farm  opera- 
tors and  farm  landlords  in  the  survey  area  eligible  for  OASI  coverage  as 
a  result  of  the  195^  and  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act?  to 
ascertain,  for  those  eligible,  the  degree  of  participation  in  the  OASI 
program,  and  to  determine  the  factors  associated  with  such  participation. 

2.  To  appraise  the  impact  of  the  OASI  program:  (a)  on  systems  of 
farming,  land  tenure,  rental  arrangements,  farm  size  and  allocation  of 
resources  to  agricultural  production;  (b)  on  farmers'  arrangements  and 
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plans  for  retirement  in  terms  of  savings,  employment  and  residence;  (c)  on 
the  movement  of  population  to  or  from  the  land;  and  (d)  on  the  level  of 
living  of  farm  operators  and  farm  landlords  in  post  retirement  years. 

3.  To  determine  the  attitudes  of  farm  operators  and  farm  landlords 
towards  the  OASI  program  and  its  operation. 

k.     To  determine  the  extent  to  which  farmers,  landlords,  and  OASI 
beneficiaries  have  recently  had  major  illnesses  and  accidents  requiring 
hospitalization  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  protected  by  health  and 
accident  insurance. 

Scope  and  Method  of  Study 

The  area  contained  in  the  Rocky  Mount  District  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  was  selected  for  this  study.  This  district  includes  the 
following  counties s  Bertie,  Edgecombe,  Greene,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Martin, 
Nash,  Northampton,  Pitt,  and  Wilson. 

The  district  falls  completely  within,  and  covers  the  bulk  of,  the 
Central  and  North  Central  Coastal  Plain  type  of  farming  areas.  Farm 
tenancy  is  high  in  these  two  areas  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
state.   Soils  in  the  district  are  chiefly  sandy  loams  with  friable  sandy 
loam  to  moderately  firm  sandy  clay  loam  subsoils.   In  general,  they  are 
well  drained  and  are  especially  well  suited  to  the  production  of  bright 
leaf  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  cotton,  and  to  the  various  grain  and  forage 
crops  found  in  the  area.   In  the  North  Central  Coastal  Plain  the  predom- 
inant farm  products  ares  corn,  peanuts,  hay,  cotton,  tobacco,  soybeans 
and  hogs.   In  the  Central  Coastal  Plain  they  are  corn,  tobacco,  cotton, 
hay,  soybeans,  small  grains,  and  peanuts.* 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  three  distinct  samples  of  the  farm- 
related  population  of  the  Rocky  Mount  District.   The  first  sample  was 
drawn  by  means  of  the  area  sampling  method**  from  all  farm  operators  with 

*The  above  descriptions  are  from  Farming  Opportunities  in  North 
Carolina,  N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Circular  No.  355  (revised),  November 
1957*   Italics  indicate  important  cash  crops  or  livestock. 

**Sampling  procedures  and  area  sample  maps  were  developed  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Statistics,  North  Carolina  State  College. 
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residences  in  the  open- country  area  of  the  ten  counties.  Operators  resid- 
ing in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  (both  rural  and  urban)  were  not  included. 
Salaried  farm  managers  were  also  excluded.   However,  some  of  the  farm 
operators  included  also  have  nonfarm  occupations  and  some  are  landlords  or 
beneficiaries  as  well  as  farm  operators.  This  sample  is,  therefore,  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  entire  open- country-farm- operator 
population  of  the  Rocky  Mount  District. 

The  second  sample  was  composed  of  all  landlords  of  the  tenants,  share- 
croppers, or  part  owners  included  in  the  first  sample.  Excluded  were  land- 
lords residing  outside  of  the  ten-county  area.  Landlords  classified  as 
estates,  businesses,  and  corporations  were  also  excluded.  The  landlord 
sample  was  later  modified  to  adjust  for  overrepresentation  of  those  with 
large  numbers  of  tenants. 

The  third  sample  represented  all  OASDI  beneficiaries  within  the  dis- 
trict who  qualified  for  benefits  by  virtue  of  their  previous  farm  earn- 
ings.  Spouses  of  such  beneficiaries  were  not  included  even  though  they 
may  also  have  been  receiving  social  security  retirement  benefits.  The 
selection  of  the  sample  was  made  on  a  systematic  basis  with  a  random  start 
from  the  card  file  of  beneficiaries  in  the  district  office. 

The  interviewing  was  conducted  under  contract  by  the  Statistics 
Research  Division  of  the  Research  Triangle  Institute  during  late  May  and 
June,  1959. 


Characteristics  of  Farm  Operators, 
Landlords  and  Beneficiaries 


Some  of  the  personal  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  respondents 
in  the  three  samples  are  presented  below ; 
Age 

In  the  farm  operator  sample,  which,  as  was  mentioned  above,  essen- 
tially represents  a  cross  section  of  the  agriculturally  employed  rural- 
farm  population  of  the  district,  there  are  approximately  one- third  of  the 
respondents  under  40  years  of  age  and  one  in  fifteen  are  65  years  of  age 
or  over.   In  1954,  according  to  the  United  States  Agricultural  Census, 
34.3  percent  of  the  farm  operators  of  the  10  counties  were  under  35  years 
of  age,  as  compared  with  21.8  percent  of  the  sample.   The  1954  Agricultural 


Census  showed  9*1  percent  65  or  more  years  of  age  as  compared  with  7*1 
percent  of  the  sample.   The  reduction  of  tobacco  acreage,  resulting  in  a 
decrease  in  number  of  sharecroppers ,  very  likely  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Census  and  the  sample  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of 
farm  operators  under  35*  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  percentage 
of  farm  operators  65  years  of  age  or  older  could  have  been  due  to  the 
social  security  program  which  made  retirement  possible  for  farm  operators 
in  1956  after  the  Census  was  taken. 

The  landlord  sample  represents  an  older  population  more  nearly  like 
that  of  the  beneficiary  sample.   Three  beneficiaries  under  65  years  of 
age  are  women  who  are  eligible  for  social  security  retirement  benefits  at 
62  years  of  age. 
Marital  Status 

Reflecting  the  more  advanced  ages  of  the  landlord  and  beneficiary 
samples,  there  is  a  large  proportion  widowed  in  these  two  samples. 
Education 

The  beneficiaries  have  a  low  level  of  educational  achievement,  char- 
acteristic of  the  more  advanced  ages  in  this  country.  Almost  one  in  five 
in  the  beneficiary  sample  has  no  formal  education  at  all.   In  spite  of  a 
rather  high  average  age,  the  landlords  have  a  high  level  of  educational 
achievement.  This,  no  doubt,  reflects  their  high  socioeconomic  status. 
More  than  two- thirds  of  the  farm  operator  and  beneficiary  samples  have 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 
Race 

Almost  two-fifths  of  the  farm  operators  are  nonwhite.  A  similar 
proportion  of  the  beneficiaries  is  also  nonwhite,  which  would  indicate 
that  Negro  farmers  are  participating  in  the  social  security  program  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  white  population  of  the  area.  'Ejy   and  large,  land- 
lords are  white. 
Net  Worth 

Approximately  one-half  (51  percent)  of  the  farm  operators  have  a  net 
worth  under  $1,000.  A  comparable  figure  for  the  landlords  is  k   percent 
and  for  the  beneficiaries,  20  percent.   The  percentages  of  net  worth  of 
$10,000  or  more  for  the  three  samples  are  19,  ^5  and  31  respectively. 
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Occupation 

Very  few  of  the  farm-operator  sample  listed  anything  other  than  farm- 
ing as  their  main  occupation.   In  contrast,  only  half  of  the  landlords 
listed  farming  as  their  main  occupation.  The  retired  or  disabled  cate- 
gories accounted  for  15  percent  of  the  landlords  and  35  percent  of  the 
beneficiaries. 

Nearly  one- third  of  the  landlords  reported  a  secondary  occupation. 
This  was  about  double  the  percentage  of  farm  operators  reporting  another 
occupation.  Very  few  of  the  beneficiaries  have  more  than  one  occupation. 
Tenure  Status 

Over  two-fifths  of  the  respondents  in  the  farm  operator  sample  are 
sharecroppers,  with  "other  tenants"  representing  the  next  largest  cate- 
gory. Persons  in  the  "landlord  only"  category  were  excluded  by  defini- 
tion from  this  sample.   In  the  beneficiary  sample,  almost  one-half  of  the 
respondents  are  landlords  only,  while  the  proportion  of  sharecroppers  and 
other  tenants  together  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total. 


• 
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Census  showed  9*1  percent  65  or  more  years  of  age  as  compared  with  7,1 
percent  of  the  sample.  The  reduction  of  tobacco  acreage,  resulting  in  a 
decrease  in  number  of  sharecroppers,  very  likely  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Census  and  the  sample  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of 
farm  operators  under  35 »  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  percentage 
of  farm  operators  65  years  of  age  or  older  could  have  been  due  to  the 
social  security  program  which  made  retirement  possible  for  farm  operators 
in  1956  after  the  Census  was  taken. 

The  landlord  sample  represents  an  older  population  more  nearly  like 
that  of  the  beneficiary  sample.   Three  beneficiaries  under. 65  years  of 
age  are  women  who  are  eligible  for  social  security  retirement  benefits  at 
62  years  of  age. 
Marital  Status 

Reflecting  the  more  advanced  ages  of  the  landlord  and  beneficiary 
samples,  there  is  a  large  proportion  widowed  in  these  two  samples. 
Education 

The  beneficiaries  have  a  low  level  of  educational  achievement,  char- 
acteristic of  the  more  advanced  ages  in  this  country.  Almost  one  in  five 
in  the  beneficiary  sample  has  no  formal  education  at  all.   In  spite  of  a 
rather  high  average  age,  the  landlords  have  a  high  level  of  educational 
achievement.  This,  no  doubt,  reflects  their  high  socioeconomic  status. 
More  than  two- thirds  of  the  farm  operator  and  beneficiary  samples  have 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 
Race 

Almost  two-fifths  of  the  farm  operators  are  nonwhite.  A  similar 
proportion  of  the  beneficiaries  is  also  nonwhite,  which  would  indicate 
that  Negro  farmers  are  participating  in  the  social  security  program  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  white  population  of  the  area,  ^y  and  large,  land- 
lords are  white. 
Net  Worth 

Approximately  one-half  (51  percent)  of  the  farm  operators  have  a  net 
worth  under  $1,000.  A  comparable  figure  for  the  landlords  is  ^  percent 
and  for  the  beneficiaries,  20  percent.  The  percentages  of  net  worth  of 
$10,000  or  more  for  the  three  samples  are  19,  ^5  and  31  respectively. 
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Occupation 

Veiy  few  of  the  farm-operator  sample  listed  anything  other  than  farm- 
ing as  their  main  occupation.   In  contrast,  only  half  of  the  landlords 
listed  farming  as  their  main  occupation.  The  retired  or  disabled  cate- 
gories accounted  for  15  percent  of  the  landlords  and  35  percent  of  the 
beneficiaries. 

Nearly  one- third  of  the  landlords  reported  a  secondary  occupation. 
This  was  about  double  the  percentage  of  farm  operators  reporting  another 
occupation.  Very  few  of  the  beneficiaries  have  more  than  one  occupation. 
Tenure  Status 

Over  two-fifths  of  the  respondents  in  the  farm  operator  sample  are 
sharecroppers,  with  "other  tenants"  representing  the  next  largest  cate- 
gory. Persons  in  the  "landlord  only"  category  were  excluded  by  defini- 
tion from  this  sample.   In  the  beneficiary  sample,  almost  one-half  of  the 
respondents  are  landlords  only,  while  the  proportion  of  sharecroppers  and 
other  tenants  together  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total. 
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Table  1.   Certain  personal  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  farm 
operator,  landlord,  and  beneficiary  samples,  percentage 

distribution 


Characteristic 


Age 

Under  35  years 

55-49 

50-64 

65-71 

72  and  over 
Hot  reported 
Total 


Farm  operator 

Landlord 

Beneficiary 

sample 

sample 

sample 

(N=29zf) 

(H-102) 

(N=112) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

21.8 

5-9 

0.0 

59-8 

18.6 

0.0 

51.5 

40.2 

2.7 

4.1 

16.7 

47.5 

2.7 

19.6 

50.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Mean  age — years 
(Ungrouped  data) 


■ 


46.2 


59.5 


72.2 


Marital  status 


Single,  never  married 

4.4 

1.0 

5.6 

Married,  living  with  spouse 

89.8 

66.7 

65.4 

Married,  not  living  with  spouse 

2.0 

1.0 

2.7 

Legally  separated 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Divorced 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Widowed 

5.4 

51.4 

50.4 

Total 

99.9 

100.1 

100.1 

Education 

None 

5.7 

5.9 

18.8 

1-7  grades 

65.5 

55.5 

49.1 

8-11  grades 

25.1 

56.5 

19.6 

12  (high  school  graduate) 

. 

5.4 

5.9 

0.0 

1-5  years  college 

1.7 

9.8 

5.6 

College  graduate 

1.4 

7.9 

5.6 

Not  reported 

1.4 

2.9 

5.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

Mean  grades  completed 

6.4 

8.7 

■M 

Color 

White 

60. 5 

92.2 

59.8 

Nonwhite 

58.8 

6.9 

40.2 

Not  reported 

0.7 

1.0 

0.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 

(Continued) 
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Table  1  (continued) 


Characteristic 


Farm  operator 
sample 
(N=294) 


Landlord 

sample 
(MKL02) 


Beneficiary 

sampl e 
(N=112) 


Net  worth 

Debts  greater  than  assets 
0-S999 
1,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 
10,000-24,999 
25,000-49,999 
50,000  or  more 
Donft  know 
Not  reported 
Total 

Main  occupation 
Farming 
Farm  laborer 
Retired 
Housewife 
Disabled 
White  collar 
Blue  collar 
Not  reported 
Total 

Proportion  reporting 
secondary  occupation 

Tenure  status,  1959 
Landlord  only 
Landlord  and  operator 
Full-owner  operator 
Part-owner  operator 
Sharecropper 
Other  tenant 
Other 
Total 


Percent 

Percent 
0.0 

Percent 

15.3 

0.9 

35-7 

3-9 

18.8 

17.6 

8.8 

25.0 

5.4 

8.8 

5.4 

11.2 

22.5 

14.3 

5.4 

8.8 

12.5 

2.0 

13.7 

4.5 

6.8 

31.4 

17.0 

0.3 

2.0 

1.8 

99-7 

99.9 

100.2 

96.9 

49.0 

45.5 

0.0 

0.0 

2.7 

0.0 

13.7 

30.4 

0.3 

7.8 

11.6 

0.0 

1.0 

4.5 

1.7 

16. 7 

3.6 

1.0 

11.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

99.9 

100.0 

100.1 

15.6 


i2.4 


4.5 


0.0 

71.6 

48.2 

13.3 

28.4 

16.1 

16.3 

0.0 

9.8 

7.1 

0.0 

1.8 

42.9 

0.0 

4.5 

19.4 

0.0 

4.5 

1.0 

0.0 

15.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

FARM  OPERATORS'  AND  LANDLORDS1  OASI  ELIGIBILITY 
AND  PARTICIPATION 

Payment  of  Social  Security  Taxes  on  Farm  Income 
The  social  security  program  is  compulsory — not  voluntary.  Not  all 
farmers,  apparently,  are  as  yet  aware  of  this.  The  law  applies  to  farmers 
as  it  does  to  nearly  all  people  gainfully  employed  or  self-employed  in 
civilian  occupations.  However,  unpredictable  conditions  which  may  cause 
earnings  to  fluctuate  widely  from  year  to  year  are  peculiar  to  farming  as 
an  occupation.  To  make  allowances  for  this,  the  law  provides  the  self- 
employed  farmer  ("participating"  farm  landlords  are  also  included)  with 
alternative  methods  of  figuring  his  net  earnings  from  farming.  A  farmer 
who  has  no  other  self-employed  earnings  does  not  gain  social  security 
credit  for  his  farm  earnings,  after  1956,  if  his  actual  net  earnings  are 
less  than  $4-00  while  his  gross  is  under  $600.  When  the  gross  farm  income 
is  over  #1,800  and  the  net  is  over  $1,200,  the  farmer  is  taxes  on  his 
actual  net  profit.   Between  these  two  levels  there  are  certain  optional 
methods  of  computation  from  which  the  farmer  may  choose,  depending  on 
whether  he  wishes  to  maximize  or  minimize  his  reportable  farm  income.   (See 
footnotes  to  Table  k  for  the  alternatives  possible  for  various  income  levels.) 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  (1959) >  approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
respondents  in  all  three  samples  who  were  farming  at  the  time  stated  that 
they  had  paid  (or  expected  to  pay)  social  security  taxes  on  their  farm  in- 
come that  year  (Table  2).   The  pattern  for  previous  years  reveals  consider- 
able difference,  however.   In  1955  >  the  first  year  farmers  were  required  to 
pay  on  their  self- employment  farm  earnings,  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
beneficiary  sample  paid  social  security  taxes.  This  rapidly  built  up  to  a 
peak  in  195.7  when  nine  in  ten  of  them  were  paying.   It  then  dropped  sharply 
to  the  current  proportion.   In  contrast,  the  farm  operator  and  landlord 
samples  have  shown  a  rather  consistent  rise  in  the  proportion  paying  these 
taxes.  The  farm  operators  have  lagged  somewhat  behind  the  landlords  in 
this  respect,  however.   Inasmuch  as  the  response  concerning  1959  represented 
at  that  time  an  expression  of  what  they  expected  to  do  rather  than  what  had 
been  done,  as  was  the  case  with  previous  years,  it  is  possible  that  the 
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a  difference  between  expectation  and  actualization  rather  than  such  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  proportion  of  respondents  paying  taxes. 


Table  2.  Percentage  of  farm  operators,  landlords,  and  beneficiaries 
farming  in  specified  years  who  paid  social  security  taxes 
on  farm  income  for  those  years 


Year 

Farm  operator 
sample 

Landlord 
sample 

Beneficiary 
sample 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1959 

71.1 

75.8 

73-7 

1958 

59-4 

69-5 

81.2 

1957 

54.8 

67-7 

91.5 

1956 

48.7 

66.7 

89-7 

1955 

42.2 

53. 3 

68.8 

Reasons  for  Nonpayment  of  Social  Security  Taxes 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  reason  for  nonpayment  of  social 
security  tax  was  that  income  was  too  low  to  warrant  payment  (Table  3)« 
For  the  farm  operator  sample,  most  of  the  other  reasons  given  betrayed  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  or  appreciation  for  the  social  security  program. 
In  contrast  to  this  seemingly  disinterested  attitude,  only  one  respondent 
gave  a  reason  which  might  be  considered  active  disapproval  of  the  program. 
And  this  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  criticism  of  the  administration  of 
the  Act  rather  than  opposition  to  the  idea  itself.  His  comment  was; 
"It's  not  fair.   Too  many  people  are  drawing  that  are  not  supposed  to." 


Coverage  Based  on  Farm  Income 
In  contrast  to  the  59  percent  of  the  respondents  in  the  farm  operator 
sample  who  reported  having  paid  social  security  taxes  on  their  farm  income 
in  1958  (see  above),  there  were  75  percent  who  should  have  paid  according 
to  the  gross  and  net  income  figures  they  supplied.  An  additional  14  per- 
cent had  incomes  which  made  it  optional  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
have  paid  any  tax.   Table  4  shows  the  proportions  falling  in  the  various 
income  requirement  categories  of  the  regular  and  optional  methods  of  re- 
porting farm  earnings.  (The  optional  methods  are  specified  in  the  footnotes 
to  Table  4. ) 
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Table  3.  Reasons  given  by  farm  operators,  landlords,  and  "beneficiaries 
for  not  paying  social  security  tax  on  1958  farm  income 


Reason 


Farm  operator   Landlord    Beneficiary 
sampl e      sampl e      sampl e 
[N  =  111)     (N  =  29)     (N  =  18)* 


Percent 


Income  too  low 

Didn't  know  how 

Didn't  know  he  could  or  should 

Just  not  interested 

Limit  paid  in  nonfarm  work 

Level  of  income  made  payment 

optional 
Nonpar ticipa ting  landlord 
Receiving  social  security  payments 
Other  reasons 
Don't  know  or  no  response 

Total 


39.6 

24.3 

16.2 

8.1 

4.5 

1.8 

0.0 

0.0 

4.5 

0.9 

Percent 

Percent 

31.0 

38.9 

6.9 

0.0 

6.9 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

10.3 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

24.1 

16.7 

3.4 

I6.7 

6.9 

11.1 

10.3 

16.7 

3SL 


33bL 


100.1 


N  *  number  actually  farming  in  1958. 


Table  4.  Proportion  of  farm  operators  and  "materially  participating" 
landlords  whose  gross  and  net  farm  incomes  in  1958  made  social 
security  contribution  unnecessary,  optional,  or  obligatory 


Farm  income  in  1958 
Gross        Net 


Farm  operator 
sample 
(N  =  294) 


Materially  participating 

landlords  in 
landlord  sample  (N  =  47) 


Under  $600   Under  $400;, 
Under  $600   $400  -  599^ 
#600-1,800   Under  $400? 
$600-1 , 800   #400-1 , 800^ 
Over  $1,800  Under  $400? 
Over  $1,800  3400-1,200 
Over  $1, 800  $1,200  and  over 
Unknown  or  incomplete 
Does  not  apply  (not  farming) 

Total 


Percent 

3.4 
0.0 
8.2 

8.5 

6.1 

23.8 

42.9 

5.4 

1.7 

100.0 


Percent 

0.0 

0.0 

2.1 
10.6 

6.4 
10.6 
42.6 
19.1 


8.5 
99.9 


„No  income  to  be  reported. 
,May  report  actual  net  profit  or  nothing. 
?May  report  two-thirds  gross  or  nothing. 

t-Must  report  but  may  option  actual  net  profit  or  two- thirds  of  gross, 
gMay  report  31,200  or  nothing. 

-Must  report  but  may  option  actual  net  profit  or  $1,200. 
Must  report  actual  net  profit. 
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Coverage  Based  on  Landlords '  "Materially  Participating"  in 
Production  Activities  of  Tenant  Farmers 

When  self-employed  farmers  were  first  brought  under  social  security, 
a  farm  owner  who  leased  his  land  to  someone  else  or  who  arranged  with 
someone  else  to  produce  crops  or  livestock  on  his  land  for  a  share  of  the 
crop  was  not  regarded  as  receiving  earnings  creditable  for  social  security. 
This  was  true  even  though  he  may  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  farming 
activities  on  that  land.  The  income  received,  like  rental  income  from 
other  sources,  did  not  count  toward  social  security.   Since  1955 »  however, 
farm  rental  income  has  counted  provided  the  landlord  establishes  that  he 
"materially  participates"  in  the  production  or  management  of  the  production 
of  farm  commodities  on  his  land.   Rental  income  of  landlords  who  do  not 
"materially  participate"  still  does  not  count. 

Approximately  three  out  of  five  of  the  respondents  in  the  landlord 
sample  said  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  social  security  regulations 
which  permit  a  landlord  to  use  his  rental  income  as  a  basis  for  social 
security  coverage  provided  he  "materially  participates"  (Table  5)»  A 
higher  proportion  of  the  landlords  in  the  beneficiary  and  farm  operator 
samples  were  familiar  with  this  provision,  four  out  of  five  and  three  out 
of  four  respectively. 


Table  5»  Percentage  of  landlords  in  farm  operator,  landlord,  and 
beneficiary  samples  familiar  with  and  using  the 
"materially  participating"  provision  of  the 
social  security  regulations 


Familiarity  with  and 
use  of  provision 


Farm  operator 
sample 


Landlord 

sample 
(N  =102) 


Beneficiary 
sample 
[N  =  75) 


Familiar  with  provision 
Used  the  provision  in  1958 
Used  the  provision  in  1957 
Used  the  provision  in  1956 


Percent 

Percent 

Fercent 

75-9 

60.7 

80,8 

57.4- 

46.1 

69.9 

55-6 

47.0 

69.9 

48.1 

46.1 

71.2 

The  qualifications  for  "material  participation"  are  described  later 
in  this  section. 
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Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  landlords  in  the  farm  operator  and 
landlord  samples  who  were  familiar  with  the  provision  took  advantage  of  it. 
However,  86  percent  of  the  beneficiary  sample's  landlords  who  were  familiar 
with  it  reported  that  they  had  qualified  as  "materially  participating" 
landlords.  One  might  have  expected  that  after  having  qualified  the  bene- 
ficiaries would  have  changed  their  status  to  that  of  "nonpar ticipa ting" 
landlord  in  order  to  reduce  their  taxable  income.  This  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  any  great  extent,  however. 

The  determination  of  whether  or  not  a  landlord  "materially  partici- 
pates" in  the  production  activities  of  the  rented  farm,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  is  not  a  clear-cut,  simple  determination.   The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration publications  appear  to  allow  some  discretionary  powers  to  the 
administrators.  The  following  general  guides  may  be  used  for  determining 
whether  a  farm  landlord  is  materially  participating.  The  decision  is 
affirmative  if  he  has  an  arrangement  calling  for  his  participation  (this 
may  be  oral,  but  must  be  agreed  to  by  the  tenant)  and  if  he  meets  the  re- 
quirements in  one  of  the  tests  below: 

Test  No.  1 

Do  any  three  of  the  following: 

Advance,  pay  or  stand  good  for  at  least  half  the  direct 
costs  of  producing  the  crop. 

Furnish  at  least  half  the  tools,  equipment,  and  livestock 
used  in  producing  the  crop. 

Advise  and  consult  with  the  tenant  periodically. 

Inspect  the  production  activities  periodically. 

Test  No.  2 

Regularly  and  frequently  make  or  take  an  important  part  in  making 
management  decisions  substantially  contributing  to  or  affecting 
the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Test  No.  5 

Work  100  hours  or  more  spread  over  a  period  of  5  weeks  or  more 
in  activities  connected  with  producing  the  crop. 

Test  No.  k 

Do  things  which,  considered  in  their  total  effect,  show  that  he 
is  materially  and  significantly  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  farm  commodities.   Such  situations  as  well  as  any  cases  that 
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are  otherwise  doubtful  may  be  submitted  to  the  nearest  district 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  or  the  District 
Director  of  Internal  Revenue  for  advice.* 

The  data  available  from  this  study  do  not  permit  making  a  decision 
concerning  a  particular  landlord,  but  the  contents  of  Table  6  give  some 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  meeting  some  of  the  require- 
ments for  material  participation.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  tenants, 
no  more  than  half  of  the  landlords  participate  in  any  one  of  the  production 
activities  required  for  such  participation.   It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
there  is  disagreement  between  some  tenants  and  their  landlords  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  landlords  are  materially  participating. 


Table  6.  Extent  to  which  landlords  participate  in  production 
activities  as  reported  by  tenants  in  farm  operator  sample 


Proportion  of  landlords 
Item  furnishing  items 

(N  =  26*0 

Percent 

Contributes  one-half  or  more  of  the  fertilizer 

Contributes  one- third  or  more  of  the  power  and  machinery 

Contributes  one-half  or  more  of  the  gasoline 

Takes  an  actual  part  in  planning,  financing,  directing, 

and  supervising  the  production  activities  ^5»5 


Coverage  Based  on  Wonfarm  Income 
Income  from  nonfarm  sources  plays  an  important  part  in  affecting  the 
social  security  eligibility  of  farmers.  Almost  one- third  of  the  farm 
operator  sample  and  almost  one- fourth  of  the  landlord  sample  report  having 
paid  social  security  taxes  on  wages  received  by  them.   In  addition,  18.6 
percent  of  the  landlord  sample  report  having  paid  social  security  taxes  on 
other  self- employment  income.  However,  as  the  beneficiary  sample  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  older  persons  who  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  off- 
farm  employment  after  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935 5  it 

*Farm  People  and  Social  Security,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration,  OASI-25f ,  September  1958>  page  22. 


50.9 

34.1 

26.1 
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is  not  surprising  that  the  number  reporting  ever  having  paid  social  security- 
taxes  on  self- employment  income  or  wages  received  by  them  is  very  small 
(Table  7).   In  fact,  one- fourth  of  them  state  that  they  have  never  had  any 
nonfarm  income. 

Table  7.   Social  security  tax  paid  on  nonfarm  income  received 


Farm  operator    Landlord    Beneficiary 
Tax  paid  sample        sample      sample 
(N  =  29*f)      (N  =  102)    (N  =  112) 


Self- employment  income 
Wages 

Self- employment  and  wages 
None  paid  on  either 
Never  had  nonfarm  income 
Don't  know 
Not  reported* 
Total 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

7.1 

18.6 

3-6 

31.3 

23-5 

*f.5 

0.7 

2.0 

0.0 

38.1 

39-2 

50.9 

16.0 

12.7 

25.9 

3.^ 

1.0 

0.9 

3^ 

2.9 

14.3 

100.0 

99-9 

100.1 

^Question  not  asked  of  those  not  farming  in  1958. 

Selection  of  Alternative  Method  of 
Computing  Social  Security  Tax 

Very  few  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  (or  their  wives  or 
other  family  members)  had  prepared  their  own  social  security  tax  returns. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  returns?  more  than  four  out  of  five,  were  reported 
to  have  been  prepared  by  someone  outside  of  the  family.  Many  of  the  re- 
spondents did  not  know  whether  the  amount  of  farm  income  on  which  to 
compute  the  social  security  tax  was  determined  by  taking  two- thirds  of  the 
gross  income  up  to  $1,800  or  by  computing  the  actual  net  farm  income. 
This  decision  had  been  made  by  the  person  preparing  the  return.** 

For  those  who  said  they  knew  which  method  was  used,  about  three  of 
the  farm  operators  used  the  net  income  method  to  each  one  using  the  gross 

**It  would  have  been  interesting  had  the  study  secured  some  information 
about  those  who  prepare  income  and  social  security  tax  returns  for  farmers 
for  they  appear  to  exercise  considerable  influence. 
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income  method.  The  ratio  for  the  landlord  sample  was  about  two  to  one, 
while  for  the  beneficiary  sample  the  proportions  were  about  equal.  Most 
of  those  reporting  the  net  income  method  said  they  were  obliged  to  because 
their  net  income  was  over  ^1,200.  For  the  remainder,  those  in  the  land- 
lord and  beneficiary  samples  were  more  apt  to  say  they  had  used  the  net 
income  method  beoause  it  gave  more  social  security  credits,  while  those 
in  the  farm  operator  sample  were  more  apt  to  say  they  used  it  because  they 
did  not  have  to  pay  so  much  tax  that  way. 

The  few  giving  reasons  for  use  of  the  gross  income  method  reported 
that  it  gave  more  social  security  credit,  was  easier  to  figure,  or  reduced 
the  amount  of  tax  due.  The  first  reason  was  given  by  both  farm  operators 
and  beneficiaries  (presumably  the  latter  represent  those  still  seeking  to 
qualify  in  1958).  The  second  reason  was  given  by  beneficiaries  only  and 
the  third  by  farm  operators  only.  No  one  in  the  landlord  sample  gave  any 
reason  for  using  the  gross  income  method  other  than  that  it  was  a  decision 
of  the  person  preparing  the  return.  This  was,  of  course,  the  main  reason 
given  by  persons  in  all  three  samples. 

Social  Security  Status  of  Respondents 
65  Years  of  Age  or  Over 

A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  farm  operator  sample  65  years  of 
age  or  over  had  applied  for  social  security  retirement  payments  than  was 
true  of  the  landlord  sample  (Table  8).  This  may  be  principally  due  to 
the  larger  proportion  of  ineligible  "nonmaterially  participating"  land- 
lords in  the  latter  sample.  However,  the  proportion  with  claims  approved 
was  approximately  the  same  for  each  sample.  In  both  instances,  it  was 
about  two- thirds  of  the  total. 

Two  respondents  in  each  of  the  two  samples  gave  the  following  reason 
for  failure  to  apply  for  social  security  retirement  payments:  "I  didn't 
know  I  could."  Other  reasons  mentioned  at  least  once  were:  "Want  to  wait 
until  age  72,"  "income  too  high  to  be  eligible,"  "not  enough  credits  but 
expect  to  qualify  later,"  "nonparticipating  landlord,"  and  "widow,  bene- 
ficiary from  husband's  claim." 

■ 
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The  reasons  given  for  a  claim  being  disallowed  were:   "Couldn't  prove 
my  age,"  "evidence  of  'material  participation'  not  accepted,"  "not  enough 
credits,"  and  "incorrect  age  used  in  application." 

Table  8.   Social  security  status  of  farmers  and  landlords  65  years 

of  age  or  over 


Status 


Farm  operator 

sample 

(N  =21) 


Landlord 
sample 

Or-  37) 


Percent 


Percent 


Never  applied  for  retirement  payments 

19.0 

24.3 

Claim  disallowed 

9.5 

8.1 

Claim  approved 

66.7 

64.9 

Claim  pending 

4.8 

2.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

IMPACT  OF  OASI  PROGRAM  ON  FARMING  ARRANGEMENTS 


The  extension  of  social  security  coverage  to  the  self-employed  farm 
population  "brings  a  significant  new  factor  into  the  farm  management 
complex.   It  had  been  anticipated  that  this  would  encourage,  or  necessi- 
tate, a  number  of  adjustments  on  the  part  of  farm  operators  in  order  for 
them  to  reestablish  some  balance  in  their  farming  arrangements.   Tenure 
and  rental  arrangements,  farm  size,  acreage  allocated  to  different  crops, 
types  of  farm  enterprises  engaged  in,  and  so  forth,  might  be  modified  in 
various  ways  according  to  the  age  and  tenure  status  of  the  individual 
operator.   Those  nearing  retirement  age  might  be  expected  to  make  such 
adjustments  as  would  tend  to  bring  their  reportable  income  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum covered  for  the  years  remaining  within  which  they  may  establish  eligi- 
bility. Beneficiaries  (under  72  years  of  age),  however,  might  desire  to 
keep  their  reportable  income  low  in  order  to  avoid  having  their  benefits 
reduced.   Some  younger  operators  would,  presumably,  seek  arrangements  that 
would  minimize  their  taxes. 

Tenure  Status 
The  data  from  this  study  tend  to  bear  out  the  expectations  noted 
above  regarding  tenure  changes.   In  the  period  from  195^-  to  1959>  "the  pro- 
portion of  social  security  beneficiaries  who  were  "landlords  only"  increas- 
ed from  less  than  one- third  to  almost  one-half  of  the  total  (Table  $) , 
(Rent  to  "nonparticipating"  landlords  is  not  covered  income. )  The  only 
other  tenure  category  to  increase  was  the  residual  one  labeled  "other." 
More  detailed  analysis  revealed  that,  of  the  24  full-owner  operators  and 
landlord-operators  changing  tenure  status,  20  became  landlords  only, 
2  rented  out  part  of  their  land,  one  stopped  renting,  and  one  retired. 
Of  the  16  sharecroppers  and  other  tenants  making  changes  during  this 
period,  14  shifted  to  the  "other"  category.   In  all  instances,  save  one, 
"other"  meant  that  they  had  retired  from  farming.   In  the  one  exception, 
the  individual  shifted  from  sharecropper  to  day  laborer.   The  changes  made 
by  the  sharecroppers  probably  indicate  that  social  security  coverage 
enables  them  to  discontinue  strenuous  labors  which  sore  need  would  other- 
wise force  them  to  perform.   Sharecroppers  (and  other  tenants)  are,  of 
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course,  also  affected  by  decisions  of  landlords  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  the  farms  in  order  to  qualify  for  social  security  benefits. 

Table  9«  Tenure  changes  of  social  security  beneficiaries  during 
period  from  1954  to  1959  (N  =  109) 


Tenure 

!  class 

Year 

Landlord 
only 

Landlord 

and 
operator 

Full 
owner 
operator 

Part 
owner 
operator 

Share- 
cropper 

Other 
tenant 

Other* 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pot. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1954 

30.3 

27.5 

17.4 

1.8 

14.7 

5.5 

2.8 

1955 

32.1 

26.6 

16.5 

1.8 

13.8 

5.5 

3.7 

1956 

33-9 

25.7 

15.6 

1.8 

13.8 

5.5 

3.7 

1957 

39.4 

24.8 

11.9 

1.8 

9.2 

5.5 

7.3 

1958 

43.1 

19.3 

12.8 

1.8 

5.5 

5.5 

11.9 

1959 

48.6 

16.5 

10.1 

1.8 

4.6 

4.6 

13.8 

*"0ther"  represents  primarily  retired  and  nonfarm  status. 

The  nonbeneficiary  respondents  of  the  same  age  group  made  no  signifi- 
cant tenure  changes  during  this  period.   In  the  lower  age  groups  of  the 
landlord  sample,  however,  there  was  detected  some  increase  in  the  "landlord 
only"  category  in  1959  over  the  previous  years.  These  changes  may,  or  may 
not,  have  been  influenced  by  social  security  considerations.   In  the  younger 
age  group  (under  50  years  of  age)  of  the  farm  operator  sample,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  "other"  classification  and  an  increase  in  the  "other  tenant" 
category.   "Other,"  in  this  instance,  represented  a  nonfarm  status. 

In  general,  it  would  appear  that  social  security  encourages  farm  land 
owners  to  rent  out  their  land  and  sharecroppers  to  retire  from  farming 
upon  becoming  beneficiaries. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  section  that  owner-operators  (or 
former  owner-operators)  and  landlords  are  overrepresented  in  the  beneficiary 
sample,  while  sharecroppers  (or  former  sharecroppers)  are  underrepresented. 
Part  of  this  over-  and  underrepresentation  is  due  to  the  above-mentioned 
shift  of  tenure  status  that  has  accompanied  beneficiary  status.  However, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  sizeable  proportion  of  sharecroppers  have  not  qualified 
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for  social  security  benefits.   In  the  main,  this  is  probably  due  to  insuf- 
ficient covered  income,  but  other  factors,  such  as  inadequate  understand- 
ing of  the  program,  must  also  contribute  to  their  failure  to  participate. 


Farm  Size  and  Allocation  of  Resources 
to  Agriculture 

In  some  cases  the  data  are  not  conclusive,  but,  in  the  main,  they 
show  that  farm  operators  have  made  the  expected  adjustments  in  farm  size 
and  in  allocation  of  resources  in  agriculture  following  the  extension  of 
social  security  coverage  to  them. 
Change  in  Farm  Size 

The  average  number  of  acres  owned  by  respondents  owning  any  land 
varied  considerably  from  one  sample  to  another  and  from  one  age  group  to 
another  (Table  10).   In  both  the  farm  operator  sample  and  the  landlord 
sample  the  number  of  acres  owned  increased  as  age  increased.  This  was 
also  true  for  the  number  of  acres  operated.  The  average  number  of  acres 
owned  and  the  average  number  operated  by  social  security  beneficiaries 
was  much  lower  than  that  for  their  corresponding  age  groups  in  the  other 
two  samples,  however. 


'fable  10.  Land  ownership  and  rental  arrangements  of  farn  operators, 
landlords,  and  beneficiaries  by  age* 


Land  use 


Acres  owned 

Acres  rented  from 
others 

Acres  rented  to 
others 

Acres  operated 


Farm  operator 
sample 

Age 


Landlord  sample 
Age_ 


Beneficiary 
sample 

Age 


Under        65  or  Under        65  or    65  or 
50   50-64   over    50   50-64   over over 


Mean  number  of  aores 

9^.5     108.8     192,5       65*4     190,4     248.8         104.1 

51.6  69.9       77.7     133.6     197.5     155.0  54.5 

84.7  80. 7       76.6       66.2     126.4    191.9  82.0 

64.8  83.8    125.6       65.4     203.5     234.0  64.1 


*Aoreage  was  computed  from  ungrouped  data.   Base  in  each  instance 
was  actual  number  reporting  acreage  in  that  particular  category. 


In  general,  as  farm  operators  mature,  they  accumulate  resources 
which  enable  them  to  increase  their  land  holdings  and  farming  operations. 
As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  farmers  nearing  retirement  age,  especially, 
may  be  expected  to  attempt  to  maximize  their  income  in  various  ways 
(including  increasing  farm  size)  in  order  to  increase  their  expected  re- 
tirement benefits.  After  qualifying,  many  probably  would  wish  to  decrease 
their  holdings  and  activities  and  enter  a  retired  or  semiretired  status. 
The  limit  of  Si, 200  in  covered  earnings  allowable  without  reduction  in 
benefits  for  those  under  72  would  further  encourage  this.  The  data 
described  above  would  seem  to  be  consistent  with  these  expectations. 
Changes  Over  Time  in  Acres  Farmed  and  Acres  Cropped 

Between  1956  and  1957  there  was  a  marked  change  in  the  proportions 
of  beneficiaries  reporting  a  decrease  in  number  of  acres  farmed  by  the 
respondent  and  his  family  (Table  11).  From  5  percent  reporting  a  decrease 
between  195*f  and  1955  and  ^f  percent  between  1955  and  1956,  this  percentage 
rose  to  16  between  1956  and  1957  and  declined  to  12  percent  between  1958 
and  1959«  During  this  period,  the  proportion  of  beneficiaries  reporting 
an  increase  in  acres  farmed  remained  consistently  low  at  between  2  and  3 
percent. 

Because  of  the  sparsity  of  numbers  in  the  corresponding  age  groups 
in  the  farm  operator  and  landlord  samples,  comparisons  are  risky.  However, 
this  abrupt  change  observed  among  the  beneficiaries  does  not  show  up  in 
these  samples.  From  this  it  might  be  concluded  that  social  security  cover- 
age has  influenced  the  changes  made  by  the  beneficiaries. 

The  younger  age  groups  in  the  farm  operator  and  the  landlord  samples 
reveal  quite  different  behavior.   In  the  farm  operator  sample,  both  of 
the  age  groups  (under  50  and  50-6*f  years  of  age)  show  a  consistent  rise 
in  the  proportion  reporting  a  decrease  in  acreage  farmed  during  the  five- 
year  period  while  at  the  same  time  reporting  a  similarly  consistent,  but 
even  greater  rise  in  the  proportion  reporting  an  increase  in  acreage 
farmed. 

The  data  on  changes  in  acres  cropped  parallel  very  closely  those  for 
total  acreage. 
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Table  11.  Proportion  of  farm  operator,  landlord,  and  beneficiary  samples 
reporting  changes  in  acreage  farmed,  by  age  and  year 


Change 


Decrease  in 
acreage  farmed 

Between  1958  &  1959 

Between  1957  &  1958 

Between  1956  &  1957 

Between  1955  &  1956 

Between  1954-  &  1955 

Increase  in 
acreage  farmed 

Between  1958  &  1959 

Between  1957  &  1958 

Between  1956  &  1957 

Between  1955  &  1956 

Between  1954  &  1955 


Farm  operator 
sample 

Age 


Beneficiary 
Landlord  sample     sample 


Age 


Age 


Under        65  or  Under        65  or    65  or 
50   50-64   over    50   50-64   over    over 
(N=180)  (N=95)  (N=8)  (N=25)  (N=4l)  (N=l6)  (N=109) 


Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet. 


28.3  18. 5  12.5  4.3 

18. 3  15.1  0.0  13.0 

11.1  9.7  0.0  8.7 

9.4  5«4  0.0  0.0 

6.1  4.3  0.0  0.0 


Pet. 


10.6 

14.0 

0.0 

13.0 

4.9 

6.2 

11.9 

8.9 

8.6 

12.5 

0.0 

4.9 

6,2 

13.8 

7-8 

7.5 

0.0 

4.3 

2.4 

0.0 

15.6 

2.8 

6.5 

0.0 

4.3 

2.4 

0.0 

3.7 

1.1 

6.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

4.6 

2.4 

6.2 

2.8 

4.9 

0.0 

2.8 

2.4 

0.0 

1.8 

7.3 

0.0 

1.8 

0.0 

0.0 

2.8 
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Changes  Over  Time  in  Livestock  or  Poultry  Raised  for  Sale 

The  number  of  respondents  reporting  livestock  or  poultry  raised  for 
sale  was  not  large.   Consequently,  the  proportions  reporting  changes  in 
livestock  numbers  from  195^  to  1959  were  considerably  smaller  than  those 
reporting  changes  in  acreages  farmed  or  cropped.  They  did  show  essen- 
tially the  same  trends,  however.  For  the  most  part,  the  changes  reported 
were  increases  rather  than  decreases  except  for  the  beneficiaries.   Six 
out  of  the  seven  changes  reported  by  them  were  decreases. 
Changes  Over  Time  in  Land  Bought  or  Sold 

The  proportion  of  the  respondents  who  reported  buying  or  selling 
land  during  the  period  from  195^  to  1959  varied  considerably  from  one 
sample  to  another  and  from  one  age  group  to  another.  Only  5  percent  of 
the  beneficiary  sample  reported  such  transactions,  and  all  but  one  of 
these  represented  a  sale  of  land.   In  the  farm  operator  sample,  those 
under  50  years  of  age  were  mostly  buying  and  those  between  50  and  65 
years  of  age  were  mostly  selling.   Ln  the  landlord  sample,  the  younger 
age  group  was  found  to  be  buying  land  while  the  50  to  65  age  group  was 
nearly  evenly  divided  between  buying  and  selling.  However,  13  percent  < 
of  the  younger  age  group  and  2k   percent  of  the  middle  age  group  in  the 
landlord  sample  were  involved  in  buying  or  selling  operations  in  contrast 
to  only  7  and  5  percent,  respectively,  in  the  farm  operator  sample. 

Again  the  sparsity  of  numbers  of  nonbeneficiaries  in  the  65  and  over 
age  groups  in  the  farm  operator  and  landlord  samples  makes  it  difficult 
to  make  meaningful  comparisons  with  the  same  age  group  who  are  social 
security  beneficiaries.  For  what  they  are  worth,  however,  the  figures 
show  a  high  proportion  (25  percent  in  both  samples  in  contrast  to  the 
^-.6  percent  of  the  beneficiary  sample)  engaged  in  some  buying  and  selling 
operations.  In  contrast  to  the  beneficiaries,  most  of  these  were  con- 
cerned with  buying  land. 

Here  again,  although  the  influence  of  social  security  is  not  con- 
clusively demonstrated,  the  changes  are  generally  in  the  direction  antic- 
ipated. 
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Rental  Arrangements; 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  social  security  might  he  expected 
to  affect  rental  arrangements.  Landlords,  before  they  reach  65  years  of 
age,  would  presumably  desire  to  •'materially  participate"  in  the  production 
or  management  of  production  activities  of  their  tenant  farms  in  order  to 
increase  their  covered  income.  Returns  from  a  cash  rental  arrangement 
would  not  be  taxable  for  social  security  purposes,  while  the  returns  from 
a  sharecropper  arrangement  usually  would  be  covered,  for  such  a  system 
provides  more  opportunity  for  the  landlord  to  "materially  participate." 
luring  this  period  a  landlord  may  also  wish  to  rent  in  more  land  or  make 
other  changes  in  order  to  increase  his  covered  income.  After  he  becomes 
a  beneficiary,  however,  he,  presumably,  would  want  to  make  such  changes 
as  would  minimize  his  covered  earnings.  Until  he  is  72  years  of  age, 
covered  earnings  in  excess  of  ^1,200  during  any  one  year  reduces  his 
social  security  benefits  during  that  year. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  in  some  cases  and  the  size 
of  the  sample  in  some  of  the  age  brackets  make  it  risky  to  attach  too 
much  significance  to  the  data,  it  does  appear  that  some  landlords  do  make 
some  of  these  adjustments  in  their  tenure  arrangements. 

The  landlords  who  are  also  social  security  beneficiaries  show  a 
slight  drop  in  the  average  number  of  sharecroppers  on  their  land  in  1958 
and  1959  compared  to  the  previous  four  years.  During  this  entire  period 
(195^  to  1959)>  they  also  show  a  small  but  steady  increase  from  one  year 
to  the  next  in  the  average  number  of  other  tenants  they  have  had.  The 
number  of  landlords  of  the  same  age  group  who  are  not  beneficiaries  is 
small,  but  what  data  there  are  give  no  indication  of  similar  changes. 
The  younger  landlords  show  greater  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the 
average  number  of  both  sharecroppers  and  other  tenants  on  their  land, 
but  there  is  no  observable  trend  in  the  changes. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  landlord  beneficiaries  reported  a  change 
since  195^-  in  the  amount  of  farm  land  rented  out.  Almost  three-fourths 
of  these  changes  represented  increases  in  land  rented  out.   The  other 
landlords  of  the  same  age  group  reported  essentially  the  same  changes. 
The  reports  concerning  increases  or  decreases  in  the  amount  of  land 
worked  by  the  landlord  and  his  family  were  essentially  the  reverse  of 
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this.  Nearly  all  of  the  changes  reported  by  the  older  landlords,  "bene- 
ficiaries and  nonbeneficiaries,  were  of  decreases  in  the  amount  of  land 
worked  by  themselves  and  their  families. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  landlord  beneficiaries  reported  a 
decrease  since  195^-  in  the  share  of  power  and  machinery  and  in  the  share 
of  such  operating  supplies  as  fertilizer,  seed,  and  insecticides  furnished 
by  them.  The  proportions  reporting  increases  were  only  one-fourth  and 
one-half  as  large,  respectively. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  landlord  beneficiaries  reported  decreases 
in  the  amount  of  time  they  gave  to  planning,  managing,  and  production  and 
marketing  activities  on  tenant  and  sharecropper  farms.  A  negligible 
number  reported  increases. 

In  all  of  these  items  dealing  with  rental  arrangements,  the  propor- 
tion reporting  no  change  increased  rather  markedly  with  age.  This  did 
not  hold  for  the  landlord  beneficiaries,  however.  They  had  a  rate  of 
change  greater  than  that  of  the  50  to  6k   age  group,  although  not  as  great 
as  that  of  those  under  50  years  of  age. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  landlords  in  the  farm  operator  sample 
reported  having  made  some  change,  or  changes,  in  their  agreements  with 
sharecroppers  and  tenants,  but  only  k  percent  admitted  that  these  changes 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  income  for  social 
security  purposes.  None  of  the  51  percent  of  the  landlord  sample  report- 
ing changes  said  that  this  was  the  reason  for  doing  so.   In  contrast,  61 
percent  of  the  landlords  in  the  beneficiary  sample  reported  changes  and 
about  one-fourth  of  these  reported  they  made  them  for  this  purpose.  This 
might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  landlords  are  quite  unaware  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  their  income  for  social  security  purposes  through 
changes  in  their  rental  arrangements  before  they  actually  become  bene- 
ficiaries.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  landlords  were  reluctant 
to  admit  that  they  made  these  changes  for  this  purpose  because  for  some 
reason  it  apparently  was  viewed  as,  if  not  extralegal,  at  least  somewhat 
unethical  to  have  engaged  in  such  action. 
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Record  Keeping 

Farm  management  specialists  have  been  attempting  for  years  to  teach 
farmers  the  importance  of  keeping  adequate  records  as  an  essential 
management  tool.   Generally  their  efforts  have  met  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess.  In  recent  years,  however,  income  tax  requirements  have  stimulated 
more  and  more  farmers  to  keep  at  least  a  minimal  set  of  records.  And 
now  it  might  be  expected  that  the  recent  extension  of  social  security 
benefits  to  self-employed  farmers  will  have  encouraged  even  further  the 
keeping  of  such  records.  This  study  shows  that  this  seems  to  have  taken 
place  to  a  considerable  degree.   Only  one- sixth  of  the  social  security 
beneficiaries  report  keeping  no  written  farm  account  records  (Table  12). 
Although  record  keeping  is  generally  more  prevalent  among  the  younger 
farmers  and  landlords,  vhen  those  who  are  no  longer  farming  are  extracted, 
the  proportion  of  the  beneficiaries  keeping  records  compares  favorably 
with  all  but  the  lowest  age  category  in  tho  landlord  sample. 

Except  for  those  who  had  rented  their  land  out  for  cash  or  who  had 
retired,  farmers  who  had  made  changes  in  the  number  and  kind  of  farm 
account  records  kept  reported  changes  that  would  increase  the  accuracy  or 
detail  of  their  records.   One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  reasons 
for  making  these  changes  was  that  they  were  done  for  social  security 
purposes.  No  one  in  the  landlord  sample  mentioned  this  reason,  however. 
"For  tax  purposes"  was  mentioned  as  a  reason  by  all  groups  reporting 
changes.   "Business  reasons"  was  the  only  other  specific  reason  given. 
It  was  mentioned  by  some  in  the  under  50  years  of  age  category  in  the 
farm  operator  sample.  None  of  the  nonbeneficiaries  over  65  years  of  age 
reported  any  changes. 

Level  of  Living 
In  terms  of  the  possession  or  use  of  certain  goods  and  services  that 
are  related  to  the  level  of  living  of  families,  the  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries  compare  favorably  with  most  of  the  other  groups.  An  index 
providing  a  measure  of  level  of  living  shows  that  they  rank  at  the  same 
level  as  all  but  those  in  the  two  lower  age  categories  of  the  landlord 
sample  (Table  13).   The  range  of  scores  indicates  that  farmers  from  a 

*See  Appendix  for  items  used  in  determining  index  scores. 
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Table  12.  Farm 


account  records  kept 
and  beneficiaries 


by  farm  operators,  landlords 
by  age 


Type  of  records 


Farm  operator 

sample 

Age 
Under        65  or 
50    50-6A-   over 
(N=180)  (N=9l)  (N=8) 


Landlord  sample 


&L 


Beneficiary 
sample 
Age. 


Under  65  or  65  or 

50         50-6^-       over  over 

(N=25)    QMflj   (N=l6)        (M=109) 


Pet.       Pet.        Pet.        Pet.       Pet.       Pet. 


No  records  kept 

Not  farming  in  1958 

Records  kept 

Kind  kept: 

1.   Sales  tickets 
and  receipts 


2.   Cancelled 
checks 


■ 


3.  Combination 

of  1  and  2 

■ 

4.  Daily  or  farm 
record  book 

5.  Combination 
of  1  and  W 

6 .  Combination 
of  2  and  k 

7.  Combination  of 
1,  2  and  k 

Total 

Proportion  reporting 
changes  in  record 
keeping  since  195*+ 


22.2       21.5       25.0 

2.8         1.1         0.0 

18. 9       20. ^f       12.5 


8.7         7.3         6.2 

4.3         *K9         6.2 

43.5       31.7       12.5 


7.2         4.3         0.0         8.7       12.2         6.2 


2.2         3.2         0.0         0.0         ^-.9         0.0 


1.7         2.2       12.5  0.0         2.k         0.0 


12.8       15.1       12.5 
100.0     100,0     100.0 

10.0       16.1         0.0 


Pet. 


27.8 

30.1 

37.5 

M 

17.1 

50.0 

16.5 

kA 

2.2 

0.0 

4.3 

0.0 

0.0 

12.8 

67.8 

67.7 

62.5 

91.3 

82.9 

50.0 

70.6 

19.3 


2.8 


17. *f 


7.3 


5.5 


5.5 


26.1       19.5       13.8  12.8 

99.9    100.0    100.0  99.9 


0.0       12.2         0,0 


13,8 
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Table  13 .  Level  of  living  and  possession  of  certain  items  by  farm 
operators,  landlords,  and  beneficiaries  "by  age 


Items 


Farm  operator 

sample 

Age 


Landlord  sample 


-ge 


Under        65  or  Under        65  or 
50    50-64   over   50    50-64   over 
(N»180)  (N=93)  (N=»8)   (N=23)  ?N=4l)  (N=l6) 


Beneficiary 

sample 

Age 

65  or 

over 

(N=109) 


Level  of  living 
index,  mean  score 

Condition  of  home 

(l  =  very  poor 5 

5  =  excellent) 

Persons  per  room 

Less  than  1.00 
1.00  to  1.49 
1.50  to  I.99 
2.00  or  more 
No  response 

Total 

Bathroom  in  house 

Electric  or  gas  range 

Home  freezer 

Automatic  washing 
machine 

Television  set 

Telephone 

Automobile  and/ 
or  truck 


4-3.0       4-3.9       40.2       51.9       50.6       43.5 


2.9         3.0         2.5         3.7         3.6         3.3 


■Percent  reporting- 


4-3.1 


3.1 


45.0  57.0  75.0  78.3  85.4-  87.5  78.0 
J4-.4-  24-.7  25.O  17.4-  9.8  6.2  10.1 

8.9  9.7  -  2.4-  — -  3.7 

11.7  7.5  —  — —  6.4 

1.1  —  4-.3  2.4  6.2  1.8 

99.9  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  99.9  100.0 

25.6  30.1  25.0  82.6  80. 5  57.5  37.6 

71.1  69.9  50.0  100.0  97.6  75.0  67.0 

48.4  47.3  25.0  65.2  58.5  25.0  38.5 

16.7  17.2  —  52.2  39.0  18.8  16.5 

81.1  76.3  37.5  100.0  85.4  68.8  62.4 

17.2  19.4  25.0  60.9  68.3  37.5  26.6 

88.3  80.6  87.5  100.0  92.7  56.2  53.2 
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wide  range  of  socioeconomic  levels  are  qualifying  for  some  social 
security  benefits,  although,  as  was  shown  elsewhere,  probably  not  in 
proportion  to  their  prevalence  in  the  population. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  landlords  and  others  in  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  specific  items  observable  in  the  table  no  doubt  reflect 
a  difference  between  rural  and  urban  levels  of  living  as  well  as  a  prob- 
able difference  in  income.  The  farm  operator  sample  was  confined  to  the 
rural-farm  population,  but  the  landlord  and  beneficiary  samples  include 
some  urban  residents.  For  example,  such  items  as  indoor  plumbing  or 
telephones  are  commonly  available  even  in  small  villages  but  are  much 
less  prevalent  in  open-country  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  some  private 
means  of  transportation  is  almost  a  necessity  in  the  open  country,  but 
may  be  a  dispensable  luxury  in  an  urban  area. 


■ 


FARMERS'  RETIREMENT  PLANS  AND  OASI 

In  industry  the  practice  of  compulsory  retirement  at  a  certain  age 
has  gained  widespread  acceptance  "by  the  workers  arid  management.  Although 
recently  some  have  questioned  its  utility  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
well-being  of  both  the  individual  "retiree1'  and  the  total  economy,  there 
seems  to  be  little  indication  of  any  immediate  diminution  of  the  practice. 
Our  concern  here,  however,  is  with  the  prevalence  of  the  concept  of  re- 
tirement among  the  farm  population,  especially  as  it  has  been  influenced 
by  social  security.  The  usual  pattern  among  most  farmers  has  been  to 
continue  farming  as  long  as  possible  with  a  gradual  diminution  in  activi- 
ties as  physical  energies  declined  rather  than  an  abrupt  change  to  complete 
retirement  status.  Few  low- income  farmers  have  been  able  to  build  up  re- 
sources that  would  permit  retirement.  The  alternative  to  continued  working 
was  to  become  dependent  upon  family  or  community.   It  might  be  expected 
that  the  extension  of  social  security  coverage  to  farm  operators  would  have 
significant  effect  upon  this  pattern.  The  assurance  of  a  retirement  income 
would  enable  or  encourage  more  operators  to  retire,  or  to  retire  earlier 
than  had  previously  been  true.  This,  in  turn,  would  be  expected  to  affect 
the  time  and  method  of  disposal  of  land  and  other  resources. 

Operators  and  Landlords  between 
50  and  65  Years  of  Age 

A  series  of  questions  were  asked  in  order  to  explore  the  retirement 
plans,  if  any,  of  those  approaching  the  generally  accepted  retirement  age, 
i.e.,  those  between  50  and  65  years  of  age.   Thirty-one  percent  of  the 
farm  operator  sample  and  kO   percent  of  the  landlord  sample  fell  within 
this  age  range. 
Affe  at  Retirement 

When  asked  at  what  age,  if  any,  they  planned  to  retire,  more  than 
four  in  five  in  both  samples  said  they  did  not  intend  to  retire.   Of  the 
few  who  gave  an  age  at  which  they  expeoted  to  retire,  nearly  all  mentioned 
the  age  of  65  years.   The  remainder,  save  one,  gave  an  age  between  60  and 
65  years.  No  one  mentioned  an  age  beyond  the  popular  figure  of  65  years 
of  age. 
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Social  Security  Inspired  Planned  Changes  in  Farming  or  Tenure  Arrangements 

Table  Ik   shows  the  response  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  farm 
operators  and  landlords  expected  to  make  any  changes  in  their  farming 
operations,  or  in  their  agreements  with  sharecroppers  and  tenants,  for 
purposes  of  qualifying  for  social  security  benefits.  The  majority  of  the 
respondents  in  both  samples  said  that  they  did  not  plan  to  make  any  changes 
or  they  didn't  know  whether  or  not  they  would.  The  landlord  sample  had  the 
largest  proportion  reporting  no  changes  anticipated  while  the  farm  operator 
sample  had  the  largest  proportion  reporting  they  didn't  know.   It  is  seen 
that  very  few  affirmative  responses  were  given.   It  is  possible  that  fur- 
ther probing  or  a  different  approach  would  have  elicited  more  proposed 
changes.   In  its  present  form  the  question  may  appear  to  some  to  request 
self- incriminating  information.  However,  other  questions  indicate  that 
little  thought  or  planning  has  been  given  to  retirement  by  these  respond- 
ents, so  it  is  unlikely  that  this  effect  was  widespread. 


Table  l*f.   Changes  planned  in  farming  activities  or  tenure  arrange- 
ments for  purpose  of  qualifying  for  social  security  retirement 
benefits,  farm  operators  and  landlords  between 
50  and  65  years  of  age 


Changes  planned 


Farm  operator 

sampl e 

(N  =  95) 


Landlord 

sample 

(N  -JflJ 


Percent  Percent 

No  changes  planned                  6k, 5  78*0 

Changes  planned                     6*k  7. 3 

Don't  know                        29. 0  l4#6 

Total                        99.9  99.9 


The  changes  proposed  by  the  landlords  showed  a  concern  with  quali- 
fying as  "materially  participating"  landlords,  but  they  didn't  know  spe- 
cifically what  changes  would  be  needed.  One  said  he  was  going  to  change 
from  cash  rent  to  "get  a  part  of  the  crop. " 

The  farm  operators'  ohanges  were  focused  on  what  they  might  do  after 
qualifying  in  order  to  increase  their  benefits  rather  than  any  changes 
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they  might  make  beforehand.   "Let  someone  else  work  the  farm"  and  simply 
"retire"  was  the  way  they  put  it.  One  sharecropper  said  he  was  going  to 
talk  to  his  landlord  about  reporting  his  income. 
Change  of  Residence  After  Retirement 

The  population  in  the  retirement  centers  of  Florida  and  elsewhere 
will  not  be  swelled  by  the  respondents  of  this  study  if  their  expectations 
are  realized.  Most  of  them  expect  to  continue  living  within  the  same 
county,  if  not  the  same  house,  after  they  reach  65  years  of  age  (Table  15) • 
The  fartherest  away  any  expect  to  move  is  to  an  adjacent  county.  Perhaps 
reflecting  their  insecure  status  as  tenants  or  sharecroppers,  a  number  of 
farm  operators  reported  that  they  didn't  know  where  they  would  be  living 
after  having  reached  65  years  of  age.  However,  most  of  them,  even  those 
who  didn't  know  where  they  would  be  living,  expected  to  live  in  the  open 
country  on  a  farm.  A  significant  number  of  the  landlords  were  nonfarm 
residents  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  These,  and  possibly  additional 
others,  expected  to  live  in  villages  or  small  cities  in  the  area. 
Changes  Expected  After  Retirement 

About  equal  proportions  of  the  farm  operator  sample  and  the  landlord 
sample  said  they  did  not  plan  to  make  any  changes  when  they  reached  the 
social  security  retirement  age,  but  would  continue  working  as  usual 
(Table  16).  A  little  more  than  half  of  them  stated  this.  Most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  landlords  said  they  would  reduce  the  amount  of  work  they 
did  but  would  not  retire.   This  was  the  next  largest  response  category 
for  the  farm  operators  also,  but,  in  addition,  a  considerable  number  re- 
ported that  they  would  give  up  working. 

In  general,  the  respondents  had  rather  optimistic  expectations  con- 
cerning what  their  income  would  be  when  they  began  receiving  social 
security  payments.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  farm  operators  and  one- fourth 
of  the  landlords  expeoted  their  income  at  that  time  to  be  less  than  their 
present  income.  About  one  in  six  of  the  farm  operators  expected  their 
income  to  be  greater.   This  was  about  twice  the  proportion  of  the  land- 
lords who  had  the  same  expectations.  About  one- third  of  the  farm 
operators  and  one-fifth  of  the  landlords  said  they  didn't  know  whether 
their  income  would  be  larger  or  smaller. 
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Table  15 .  Residence  plans  of  farm  operators  and  landlords  50  to  65  years 

of  age  after " reaching  65 


Residence  plans 


Farm  operator 
sample 
(N-931 


Landlord 
sample 

(rt) 


Expected  location  of  residence 
In  the  same  house 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  county 
Adjacent  county 
Other  county  in  North  Carolina 
Adjacent  state 
Other  state 
Foreign  country 
Don't  know 
Total 

Expected  size  of  residential  community 
Open  country,  farm 
Open  country,  nonfarm 

Village  or  town  under  2,500  in  population 
City  2,500-24,999  population 
25,000-99,999 
100,000  or  more 
Don't  know 
Total 


Percent 

Percent 

64.5 

90.2 

15.0 

7.3 

3.2 

0.0 

0-0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

17.2 

2.4 

99.9 

99.9 

87.1 

61.0 

2.2 

9.8 

0.0 

12.2 

2.2 

12.2 

1.1 

4.9 

0.0 

0.0 

7.4 

0.0 

100.0 

100,1 

. 


Table  16.  Working  plans  of  farm  operators  and  of  landlords,  50  to  65 
years  of  age,  after  reaching  social  security  retirement  age 


Working  plans 


Farm  operator 
sample 


Landlord 
sample 
(N=4l) 


No  change  contemplated 
Will  give  up  working 
Will  change  to  another  occupation 
Will  reduce  amount  of  work 
Other 
Total 


Percent 

Percent 

5^.8 

51.2 

11.8 

4.9 

2.2 

0.0 

28.0 

41.5 

3.2 

2.4 

100.0 

100.0 
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V/hen  asked  what  they  planned  to  do  with  their  land  when  they  began 
to  receive  social  security  payments,  the  respondents  again  indicated 
that  they  expected  to  make  few  changes  (Table  17).  Most  of  those  with 
land  said  they  would  continue  as  at  present.  Renting  out  all  of  their 
land  except  the  residence  ran  a  poor  second  in  the  number  of  responses. 


Table  17.  Plans  farm  operators  and  landlords,  50  to  65  years  of  age, 

have  for  their  land  when  they  begin  to  receive 

social  security  payments 


Plans  for  land 


Farm  operator 
sample 


Landlord 
sample 


Will  continue  as  at  present 
Will  rent  out  part  of  land 
Will  rent  out  all  of  land 
Will  rent  out  all  except  residence 
Will  give  part  to  relatives 
Will  give  all  to  relatives 
Will  let  son  farm  the  land 
Other,  including  combination 
Not  a  land  owner 
Nonparticipating  landlord 
Total 


Percent 


Percent 


29.0 

68.3 

1.1 

2.4 

0.0 

7.5 

2A 
7.3 

0.0 

2A 

2.2 

2.4 

0.0 

2.4 

1.1 

7.3 

59.2 

0.0 

0.0 

4.9 

100.1 

99.8 

Operators  and  Landlords  65  Years  of  Age  and  Older 

■ 

In  an  earlier  section  it  was  seen  that  approximately  two- thirds  of 
those  65  years  of  age  or  over  in  both  the  farm  operator  and  landlord 
samples  had  qualified  for  social  security  retirement. 

Farm  operators  first  began  qualifying  for  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits  in  195&  (these  early  beneficiaries  required  only  6  quarters 
of  coverage  in  order  to  qualify).   One-fifth  of  the  beneficiary  respond- 
ents reported  that  they  first  qualified  in  1956.  An  additional  37  per- 
cent reportedly  qualified  in  1957»   Ln  1958  there  were  33  percent  who 
qualified,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  following  year,  1959?  there  were 
only  7  percent  who  qualified.   It  would  appear  that  during  the  first 
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three  years  the  backlog  of  potential  beneficiaries  (those  of  retirement 
age  or  beyond  when  self-employed  farmers  became  eligible)  was  essentially 
taken  care  of  so  that  new  beneficiaries  in  future  years  will  be  largely 
confined  to  those  reaching  the  required  age  during  that  year. 

Less  than  one- seventh  of  the  beneficiaries  reported  making  any 
changes  in  their  farming  activities  after  qualifying  for  social  security 
payments  (Table  18).  Most  of  those  making  changes  stated  that  they  had 
rented  out  all  or  part  of  their  farms.  Most  of  them,  presumably ,  did 
this  in  order  to  reduce  their  taxable  income.  However,  only  two  specif- 
ically gave  this  as  the  reason  for  making  the  change.   Several  gave  the 
reason  for  renting  as  being  because  they  were  no  longer  able  to  work. 
Those  reporting  that  they  had  retired,  or  had  quit  farming,  also  gave 
this  as  their  reason.  Apparently  some  elderly  farmers  had  previously 
continued  farming  after  becoming  physically  disabled  because  they  had  no 
alternative  prior  to  becoming  eligible  for  social  security  benefits. 
Otherwise,  the  social  security  influenced  changes  are  not  as  frequent  as 
might  have  been  expected. 


Table  18.   Changes  in  farming  activities  after  qualifying  for 

social  security  payments 

Change  and  reason                        Beneficiary  sample 
for  change  (N  =  112) 

Percent       Percent 

No  change  86.6 

Rented  out  farm  7.2 

Unable  to  work  2.? 

So  net  income  would  be  under  $1,200  1.8 

No  reason  given  2.7 

Retired  or  quit  farming  3»6 

Unable  to  work  3«6 

Stopped  renting  additional  farm  0.9 

Reduce  income  0.9 

Rented  out  tobacco  land  only  0.9 

Wanted  something  to  do  0.9 
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Uses  Made  of  Social  Security  Income 

The  purchases  that  beneficiaries  have  been  able  to  make  and  the 
things  they  have  been  able  to  do  because  of  their  social  security  income 
are  shown  in  Table  19 . 

This  income  would  appear  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  most  of  the 
recipients.   By  far,  the  most  frequently  mentioned  use  made  of  these 
funds  was  for  basic  necessities  such  as  food  and  clothing.  Other  items 
mentioned  repeatedly  included  paying  off  debts  and  meeting  medical  ex- 
penses. Other  uses  made  of  these  funds  indicate  that  they  enabled  the 
beneficiaries  to  participate  more  fully  in  family  and  community  affairs. 

Table  19 •  Uses  made  of  social  security  income  by  beneficiaries 


Purpose  for  which  used 


Beneficiary  sample 
(N  g  112) 


Necessities — food,  clothing,  etc. 

Pay  off  debts 

Medical  supplies  and/or  expenses 

General,  nonspecific  items 

■ 

Home  equipment  and  appliances 

Security — freedom  from  money  worries 

Repairs — farm  or  home 

Farm  operations 

Luxury  or  comfort  items 

Able  to  retire  from  work,  rest 

Pay  for  hired  help 

Education  for  children  or  grandchildren 

Contribution  to  church 

Do  things  for  relatives 

Buy  tombstone 

No  response 

None 


Percent  reporting* 
4-1.1 
18.8 
16.1 
16.1 
14.3 

8.9 

7.1 

7.1 

3-6 

3.6 

2.7 

1.8 

0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
11.6 


^Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  as  some  respondents  reported  more 
than  one  use. 


STATE  OF  HEALTH  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 

Good  health  is  a  basic  social  value.   It  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
its  importance  in  the  well-being  of  individuals  and  of  society.  Medical 
science  has  developed  the  means  for  coping  with  most  of  the  infectious 
diseases  so  that  today  our  most  pressing  medical  problems  have  shifted 
to  the  degenerative  diseases  generally  associated  with  aging.  With  a 
rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  older  people  in  the  population,  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  is  intensified. 

Whether  or  not  health  insurance  should  be  included  as  part  of  the 
social  security  benefits  provided  to  beneficiaries  is  a  current  political 
question. 

In  this  study  we  are  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  social 
security  beneficiaries  (in  contrast  to  others  of  similar  and  different 
ages)  have  recently  had  major  illnesses  and  accidents  requiring  hospital- 
ization and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  protected  by  health  and  accident 
insurance. 

State  of  Health 

The  direct  response  of  a  layman  to  a  question  regarding  his  state  of 
health  is  not  apt  to  be  too  meaningful  from  a  medical  standpoint.  What 
to  one  person  may  represent  a  serious  debility  to  another  may  be  thought 
to  be  of  little  consequence.  The  diagnosis  of  a  medically  trained  person 
may  differ  markedly  from  either  self -appraisal.   Still,  because  of  the 
subjective  nature  of  a  person's  state  of  health,  such  a  direct  question 
has  utility. 

In  response  to  the  question  "What  is  the  general  state  of  your  health 
at  present?"  almost  three-fourths  of  the  beneficiaries  said  that  it  was 
fair  or  poor  (Table  20).  Only  3  percent  said  they  were  in  excellent 
health.  The  respondents  of  similar  age  in  the  landlord  sample  seem  to  be 
in  somewhat  better  health.  The  state  of  health  improves  markedly  among 
the  younger  respondents. 

The  rate  of  hospitalization  over  the  previous  ten  years  does  not  seem 
to  be  related  to  either  age  or  present  state  of  health.  The  fact  that  the 
landlord  sample  has  a  rate  approximately  twice  that  of  the  farm  operator 
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Table  20.   General  state  of  health  and  confinement  in  hospital  of  farm 
operator,  landlord  and  beneficiary  samples,  by  age,  percent  reporting 


State  of  health 


Farm  operator 
sampl e 

Affe — 


Landlord  sample 

.  Age 


teneficiary 

sample 
Age 


Average  number  of 
times  confined  to 
hospital  during 
previous  10  years 


0.61   0.51   0.62    1.00   1.24   1.25 


Under 

65  or 

Under 

65  or 

65  or 

50 

50-64 

over 

50 

50-64 

over 

over 

(N=180)    (N=93)    (N=8) 

(N=23)    (N=4l)    (N=16) 

(N=109) 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Poor 

6.7 

14.0 

25.0 

4.4 

14.6 

25.O 

39.4 

Fair 

27.8 

37.6 

50.0 

26.1 

36.6 

31.2 

33.9 

Good 

50.0 

43.0 

25.0 

39.1 

41.5 

43.8 

22.9 

Excellent 

15*6 

5.4 

0.0 

30.4 

7.3 

0.0 

2,8 

No  re 

isponse 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.9 

Total 

100.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

0.68 


Table  21.   Partially  or  fully  disabling  illnesses  or  physical  impairments  of 
farm  operator,  landlord  and  beneficiary  samples,  by  age,  percent  reporting 


Type  of  illness  or 
impairment 


Farm  operator 
sample 

Age 

Under        65  or 

50    50-64   over 

(N=180)  (N=95)  (N=8) 


Landlord  sample 

Age 


Beneficiary 
sampl e 
Age 


Under        65  or    65  or 
50    50-64   over     over 
(N=23)  (N=4l)  (N=16)  (N=109) 


Diseases  of  circula- 
tory system 

Diseases  of  bones  and 
organs  of  movement 

Diseases  of  the 
digestive  tract 

Infirmity  due  to  loss 
or  impaired  function 
of  limbs,  broken 
bones,  etc. 

General  or  nonspecific 
disability  or  in- 
firmity incident 
to  age 

All  others 


■Percent  reporting  infirmity- 


5.6 

10.8 

12.5 

0.0 

22.0 

25,0 

27.5 

4.4 

11.8 

12.5 

4.4 

7.3 

6.2 

22.9 

3.9 

6.4 

12.5 

4.4 

7.3 

0.0 

7.3 

3.3      5.4 


0.0 


4.4 


0.0 


6.2 


6.4 


3.3 

0.0 

12.5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.3 

11.7 

4.3 

12.5 

4.4 

4.9 

25.0 

22.0 
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sample  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  strong  economic  factor  in- 
volved in  the  use  made  of  hospital  facilities.  The  "beneficiary  sample 
averaged  a  little  higher  than  the  farm  operator  sample. 

Most  of  the  partially  or  fully  disabling  illnesses  or  physical  im- 
pairments reported  have  a  relationship  to  age  (Table  21).  The  incidence 
of  most  types  of  infirmities  among  the  beneficiaries  was  as  high  as  that 
among  any  of  the  other  groups  of  respondents,  if  not  higher.  The  most 
frequently  reported  illnesses  were  those  related  to  the  heart  and  other 
parts  of  the  circulatory  system.   Incapacity  due  to  the  various  forms  of 
arthritis  was  also  frequently  mentioned. 

Health  and  Accident  Insurance 

Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  landlord  sample  reported  carrying 
hospital,  surgical  or  medical  insurance,   In  contrast,  only  slightly  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  farm  operator  and  the  beneficiary  samples  reported 
carrying  this  type  of  insurance.  There  was  also  considerable  variation 
in  the  proportions  of  the  various  age  groupings  carrying  insurance.   In 
the  farm  operator  sample  those  in  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  age  cate- 
gories had  the  largest  proportion  reporting  no  coverage  (Table  22).   In 
the  landlord  sample,  those  in  the  two  younger  age  categories  had  a  much 
lower  proportion  reporting  no  coverage  than  was  true  for  those  65  years 
of  age  and  over.  The  beneficiaries  were  very  similar  to  the  corresponding 
age  groups  in  the  other  samples  in  terms  of  the  proportion  reporting  no 
coverage. 

Generally  speaking,  coverage  on  the  basis  of  a  family  group  plan  is 
by  far  the  most  common  basis  reported.  However,  among  the  beneficiaries 
and  the  comparable  age  group  in  the  landlord  sample,  the  individual  basis 
is  more  common.  Some  in  the  younger  age  categories  reported  coverage  on 
an  employee  group  or  on  a  community  group  basis,  but  the  proportions  in- 
volved were  not  large. 

The  annual  premium  for  health  insurance  varied  from  a  low  of  .^22.00 
to  a  high  of  ^384.00.  The  median  premium  (one  half  paying  more  and  one- 
half  paying  less)  was  approximately  $75* 00.  The  mean  (average)  was  some- 
what higher  than  this — 386.24.  Although  the  proportion  covered  by 
insurance  was  lower  in  the  farm  operator  sample,  their  average  premiums 
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Table  22.  Health  insurance  coverage  of  farm  operator,  landlord 
and  beneficiary  samples,  by  age 


Farm  operator 

Beneficiary 

sample 

Landlord  sample 

sample 

Type  of  coverage 

Age 

Age 

A^e 

Under 

65  or 

Under 

65  or 

65  or 

50 

50-64 

over 

50 

50-64 

over 

over 

(N=180] 

i  (N=o3)  (N=s8) 

(N=23)  (BMH)  (N=16) 

(11=109) 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

No  coverage 

75.0 

68.8 

75.0 

30.4 

34.1 

75.0 

72.5 

Blue  Cross  and/or 

Blue  Shield 

9A 

12.9 



34.8 

29.3 

6.2 

7.3 

Some  other  company 

12.8 

16.1 

12.5 

30.4 

26.8 

18.8 

15.6 

Name  of  company 

not  reported 

2.8 

2.2 

12.5 

4.4 

7-3 



3.7 

No  answer 







— 

2.4 



0.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

Table  23.  Reasons  given  by  farm  operator,  landlord,  and  beneficiaries 
for  not  having  health  insurance,  by  age 


Farm  operator                      Beneficiary 
sample          Landlord  sample      sample 

Reasons  given 

Age                Age           Age 

Under        65  or  Under        65  or    65  or 
50    50-64   over   50    50-64   over    over 

High  cost 

Lack  of  interest 

Not  qualified 

Not  needed 

Don't  believe  in  it 

Coverage  inadequate 

No  particular  reason 

Other  reasons 

65     28     2      4     4    1       31 

10  3     1      12     2        6 
2     5     2-12       12 

5  12     3        5 
4     4          -     1    1        2 

6  5                1            2 

7  6    -           1            4 

11  5           -     1     2       8 

Total 

110    56    5      6    13    11       70 

■ 

were  higher.  Their  mean  was  492.60   per  year  while  that  of  the  landlord 
sample  was  $82.90,  and  the  beneficiary  sample  was  $76.06. 

The  most  frequently  reported  reason  given  for  not  having  any  health 
insurance  coverage  was  that  it  cost  too  much.  This  reason  was  especially 
associated  with  the  younger  respondents,  but  was  also  by  far  the  most 
frequent  reason  given  by  the  beneficiaries.  Not  qualified  for  such  in- 
surance, because  of  age  or  physical  condition,  was  the  next  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  reason  given  by  the  respondents  in  the  beneficiary 
sample  (Table  23). 

Income  Protection  Insurance 
The  possession  of  disability  or  accident  insurance  is  largely  associ- 
ated with  respondents  in  the  lower  age  categories.  Over  half  of  the 
younger  age  group  in  the  landlord  sample  report  carrying  this  type  of  in- 
surance. This  contrasts  with  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  those  in  the 
50-6^-  age  grouping  and  only  one-eighth  of  those  65  years  of  age  or  over. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  youngest  group  in  the  farm  operator  sample  reported 
carrying  income  protection  insurance.   Somewhat  fewer  of  those  in  the 
middle  grouping  and  none  of  those  in  the  oldest  category  indicated  that 
they  held  such  insurance.  The  responses  from  the  beneficiary  sample  fit 
into  this  pattern.  Only  11  percent  of  them  carried  insurance  covering 
disability  or  accident. 


ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  OASI  PROGRAM 

No  specific  questions  were  asked  in  this  study  concerning  how  the 
respondents  felt  about  the  social  security  program.  However,  by  indi- 
rection, some  indication  of  what  they  know  and  how  they  feel  about  it 
may  be  obtained  from  their  responses  to  other  questions. 

Numerous  surveys  have  accustomed  us  to  expect  of  the  general  public 
a  rather  low  level  of  awareness  of,  and  interest  in,  subjects  of  wide- 
spread importance.   Conditioned  to  this  level  of  expectation,  it  is, 
therefore,  rather  surprising  the  amount  of  understanding  of  the  social 
security  program  that  exists  among  the  rural  people  in  the  Rocky  Mount 
Social  Security  District.   The  operation  of  the  program  in  detail  is 
complex,  so  it  would  perhaps  be  expecting  too  much  to  anticipate  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  covered  earnings,  whether 
or  not  one  is  fully  and/or  currently  insured,  and  other  details  of  the 
program.  However,  it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  respondents  were  aware 
that  self-employed  farm  operators  are  now  covered  by  social  security. 
This  awareness  increases  as  the  respondent  approaches  65  years  of  age. 
There  are  indications  of  some  lack  of  awareness  of  the  mandatory  nature 
of  participation. 

There  seems  to  be  little  awareness  of,  or  at  least  appreciation  for, 
the  survivors  and  disability  features  of  the  program.   To  most  respondents, 
it  is  thought  of  solely  as  a  retirement  program.  To  the  person  approaching 
the  qualifying  age  it  is  of  considerable  importance,  but  to  the  younger 
person  it  is  of  little  immediate  significance.  Although  he  may  feel  that 
it  is  "nice"  that  "the  government"  is  taking  care  of  the  old  folks  in  this 
way,  his  concern  with  the  program  for  the  time  being  is  in  keeping  his 
tax  payments  to  a  minimum. 

Many  of  the  applicants  for  retirement  payments  are  unable  to  follow 
the  necessarily  involved  explanations  of  why  they  have  qualified,  and  for 
how  much,  or,  more  especially,  why  they  have  not  qualified.   To  them, 
whether  one  qualifies  or  not  largely  rests  upon  fate;  the  complexities  of 
governmental  regulations  remain  beyond  comprehension. 
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APPENDIX 


Level -of- Living  Index 


Points  given 
(25  to  62  possible) 


1.  Type   of  construction  of  house 

Log  or  unpainted  frame  1 

Brick-like  composition  covering  2 

Painted  frame  3 

Asbestos  siding  or  shingles  *f 

Brick,  stone,  cinder  block,  stucco,  etc.  5 

2.  Condition  of  house 

Very  poor  1 

Poor  2 

Fair  5 

Good  k 

Excellent  5 

3«  Persons  per  room 

2.00  or  more  1 

1.50-1.99  2 

1.00-1.4-9  3 

Less  than  1.00  k 

k.     Bathrooms  in  house 

No  1 

Yes  2 

5.  Separate  dining  room  or  space 

No  1 

Space  only  2 

Dining  room  3 

6.  Separate  living  room 

No  1 

Yes  2 


Set  of  living  room  furniture,  including  at 

least  a  sofa  (divan,  couch,  or  folding  bed 

sofa)  and  a  living  room  chair 

No  1 

Yes  2 


8.  Electricity  or  gas 

Neither  1 

Electricity  and/or  gas  2 
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9.  Running  water  pumped  into  house 

No  1 

Yes  2 

10.  Electric  or  gas  range 

No  1 

Yes  2 

11.  Electric  or  gas  refrigerator 

No  1 

Yes,  without  homefreeze  unit  2 

Yes,  with  homefreeze  unit  3 

1?.   Separate  home  freezer 

No  1 

Yes  2 

13«  Electric  or  gas  hot  water  heater 

No  1 

Yes  2 

l^f.  Electric  clothes  washer 

No  1 

Yes,  not  automatic  2 

Yes,  automatic  3 

15.  Electric  sewing  machine 

No  1 

Yes  2 

16.  Electric  vacuum  floor  or  rug  cleaner 

No  1 

Yes  2 

17.  Television  set 

No  1 

Yes  2 

18.  Kitchen  sink 

No  1 

Yes  2 

19.  Plush  toilet 

No  1 

Yes  2 

20.  Tub  or  shower  bath 

No  1 

Yes  2 


->+8~ 

21.  Telephone 

No  1 

2 

22.  Radio 

Ho  1 

Yes  2 

23.  Automobile  or  truck 

Neither  1 

Truck  2 

Automobile  3 

Both  k 

2k,     Method  of  heating  house 

Fireplace(s)?  wood,   oil,   or  coal  stoves  1 

Electric  or  gas  stove j  floor  furnace(s)j 

central  heating  system  2 
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